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SOURCES AND ANALOGUES OF "THE FLOWER AND 
THE LEAF." PART II' 

CHAPTER III. THE GENERAL SETTING AND MACHINERY 

Besides the central allegory and its symbolic accessories, the 
general setting and machinery of F. L? deserve consideration. 
Most of the elements of the setting, making up the whole frame- 
work of the poem, are conventional. Yet even those that are 
most conventional require some attention, because many of them 
have been cited as evidences of indebtedness of the author of 
F. L. to particular poems. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL BEFEBENCE 

The first point to be noted is the fixing of the time of the 
poem by reference to the sun's position in the zodiac: 

When that Phebus his chaire of gold so hy (1) 
Had whirled up the sterry sky aloft, 
And in the Bole was entred certainly. 

This passage calls to mind at once a similar reference near the 
beginning of the prologue to C T., in which Chaucer may have 
been imitating either his Italian models or Boethius and earlier 
Latin writers. Whatever the source for Chaucer, the French 
poets do not seem to have cared for this device, as I do not find 
it in any French poem otherwise resembling F. L. Chaucer, 
however, used it a great deal, as the following passages show: 

In the KnigJifs Tale, on the May morning when Arcite is to 
"doon his observaunce," 

fyry Phebus ryseth up so brighte, 
That al the orient laugheth of the lighte.' 

I For valuable snggestioDs and assistance, in ways too numerons to mention, I should 
acknowledge indebtedness to Professor W. E. Mead, of Wesleyan University ; Professor W. 
H. Schofield, of Harvard University ; and the following members of the faculties of the 
University of Chicago: Professors Karl Pietsch, T. A. Jenkins, Philip S. Allen, John M. 
Manly, F. 1. Carpenter, A. H. Tolman, and Dr. Eleanor P. Hammond. My obligation to 
Professor Manly is particularly great, for he suggested the subject, pointed out much of the 
material, and assisted with comment and criticism from the beginning to the end of my 
investigation. 

2 For a list of abbreviations used, see Part I of this study, JIfodem Philology, Vol. IV, 
p. 122, n. 2. 

3C.T., A, 11. U9S, U94. 
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2 Q-EOEGE L. Mabsh 

In the Merchant's Tale, 

Phebus of gold his stremes doun hath sent, 
To gladen every flour with his warmnesse.' 

In the Franklin's Tale, "Phebus" 

Shoon as the burned gold with stremes brighte.^ 

In T. C. we have the same time as that of F. L. indicated in the 

same way: 

Whan Phebus doth his brighte hemes sprede 
Bight in the whyte Bole.' 

And at the very end of the fragmentary Squire's Tale is precisely 
the figure used in F. L. : 

AppoUo whirleth up his char so hye.* 
Lydgate also makes striking use of the astronomical reference. 
In his B. K.,^ which bears many other resemblances to F. L., all 
the essential elements of our first three lines are combined: 
"Phebus" and his "chaire of gold," his rapid movement, and his 
position in the "Bole" on May Day. 

In May, whan Flora, the fresshe lusty queue, (1) 
The soile hath clad in grene, rede, and whyte. 
And Phebus gan to shede his stremes shene 
Amid the Bole, with al the hemes brighte, 

the action of the poem begins; and later the sun's "char of golde 
his conrs so swiftly ran" (1. 595), that twilight came and gave the 
poet a chance to write about what he had seen. Lydgate nearly 
always called the sun "Phebus," and often mentioned his chariot 
of gold." Other imitators of Chaucer began occasionally with 
astronomical references, as, for example, the Scottish poets; but 
none with any such frequency as Lydgate. 

THE SPRING SETTING 

After fixing the time as indicated, our poet proceeds with a 
description of the joys and the beauties of spring. Such details, 
it is well known, are extremely common in mediaeval poetry. The 

1 C T., E, U. 2220, 2221. 2 o. T., F, 1. 1247. 8 T. c., II, U. 54, 55. « C. T., F, 1. 671. 

5 Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. 245 ff. Seo analysis, p. 306 below. 

« See Chaucerian Pieces, XIII, 1. 26 ; XXII, 1.20; M. P., pp. 2, 6, 8, 24 (" the golden chayre 
of Phebns "), 96, 118. 138 (" Phebns goldene chare "), 151, 153, 156, 160, 161, 182, 194, 193, 213, 215, 
216, 218, 242, 245; Night. I, 11. 26, 92; T. G., 11. 5, 272, note p. 69; R. S., 11. 450, 3766, 4606 ("the 
chare of Phebus ") ; Tltebes, Chalmers, Vol. I, pp. 570, 588, 603 ; Isoput, Herrig's Archiv, 
Vol. LXXXV, pp. 1 ff., 11. 86, 390; Anglia, Vol. IX, pp. 3, 1. 30; 18, 1. 33; 22, II. 10, 15. 
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"The Flowee and the Leap" 3 

spring setting is almost always found in love lyrics and love 
allegories, on account of the natural and universal association of 
the springtime with love. Accordingly it would be futile, evein 
if it were desirable, to attempt here an exhaustive treatment of 
mediaeval "spring poetry." Only works that present, along with 
the conventional setting, details and circumstances resembling in 
some way those of F. L. can be examined. Accounts of such 
works, nearly all poetical, and arranged approximately in chrono- 
logical order, will make up the remainder of this chapter. 

Pastocbblles — PBOVENgAL AND Fbench 
Prom very early times the pastourelle was a popular form pf 
Romance poetry, with a perfectly conventional setting and situa- 
tion that suggests the germ of F. L. In spring, when the birds 
sing and flowers bloom, a knight or the poet, riding through a 
meadow or a forest, finds a pretty shepherdess guarding her flocks 
and weaving garlands, sometimes of leaves, more often of flowers. 
Examples are so numerous that no exhaustive list can be made 
here.' The following by an unknown Provencal poet will 
illustrate the type: 

Eu'm level im bon mati, (5) 

enans de I'albeta; 
anei m'en en un verg^er 
per cuillir violeta; 
et auzi un chan 
bel, de luenh; gardan 
trobei gala pastorela 
SOS anhels gardan.^ 

Li Fablbl dou Dieo d'Amodbs 
The first long French poem to be considered is the Fablel,^ 
of the latter part of the twelfth century — one of the earliest 
allegories based in part on Ovid's Ars Amatoria and preparing 

iSee HabQ, Gediehte der Troubadours, Vol. II, pp. 160, 171, 177, 211; Vol. Ill, p. 36; 
TarM, Lea chansonniere de Champagne aux Xlle et Xllle aiiclea (Eeims, 1850), pp. 2, 13, 18, 
21, 23, 122, 123, 124; Soheler, Trouvirea belgea du Xlle au XlVe aiiclea (Braxelles, 1876), 
p. 68; Trouvires belgea (nouvelle s6rie; Loavain, 1879), p. Ill; Paris, Chanaons du. XV' 
aiicle, pp. 6, 32, 114 ; Poiaiea de Froissart, Vol. II, pp. 306 S. ; (Euvres poitiques de Christine 
de Piean, Vol. II, pp. 223 ff. 

^Quoted from Appel, Provenzaliache Chreatomathie (Zweite Auflage, 1902), p. 88. The 
same poem is found in Mahn, Vol. II, p. 171 ; and in Diez, AUromaniache Sprachdenkmale, 
p. 119. 

'Ed. A. Jubinal (Paris, 1884). 
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the way for R. E. As such it has been analyzed in several recent 
monographs,' but some details require attention here. After 
lying in bed one morning with no delight but in amorous thought, 
the poet fell asleep and dreamed, in part as follows: 

Je me levoie par .j. matin en may, (13) 
For la douchor des oysiaus at del glai, 
Del loussignot, del malvis et dou gai. 
Qant fui lev6s en .j. pr6 m'en entrai. 
Je vos dirai com faite estoit la praer6e; 
L'erbe i fu grande par desous la rous6e. 

Through the meadow ran a clear, beautiful brook that would make 
young any old man who should bathe in it. The poet continues: 

Parmi le pr6e m'alai esbanoient, (33) 
L6s le rivifere tout dal^s .j. pendant; 
Gardai amont deviers soleil luisant: 
.J. vergi6 vie; cMe part vine errant. 

This garden was surrounded by a ditch and a high wall; but the 
poet, being "courtois," was allowed to enter. 

Qant jou ol [he says] des oisyllons le erit, (78) 

D'autre eanchon en ehe liu ne de dit, 

N'eusse cure, che saci^s tout de fit. 

Sous eiel n'a home, s'il les olst canter,^ 

Tant fust vilains ne I'esteut amer; 

Illuec m'asis por mon cors deporter, 

Desous une ente ki mult fait a loer. 

Elle est en I'an .iij. fois de tel nature: 

Elle flourist, espanist et meure; 

De tous mehains garist qui li honeure, 

Fors de la mort vers eui riens n'a segure. 

Qant desous I'ente, el vergi6 fui assis, 

Et jou oi des oysillons les oris, 

De joie fu si mes cuers raemplis, 

Moi fu avis que fui.sse en paradis.' 

Then the poet heard the nightingale call the other birds about 
him and complain of the degeneracy of love. In the remainder 
of the poem we have no present interest. 

' Langlois, Origines et sources d« Roman de la Boae (Paris, 1890) ; Mott, The System of 
Courtly Love (Boston, 1896); Neilson, Harvard Studies, Vol. VI (1899). Professor Neilson 
has dealt with a large number of the works discussed in this chapter, but for a different 
purpose than mine. I shall not usually make specific reference to his Taluable study. 

2 Cf . F. L., 11. 37, 38. 3 Cf. F. L., 11. 113-15. 
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De Vends la Deesse d'Amob 
The main ideas of the Fablel are repeated and somewhat 
amplified in Venus, ^ in which, to quote from Gaston Paris, "est 
d^crit le 'Champ Fleuri,' jardin ou 'paradis' oil rfegne le dieu 
d' amour, dont la cour est compos^e d'oiseaux !"^ Here we do not 
find the dream setting of the Fablel — a lover has been awake all 
night because of love; but the springtime setting is there, pre- 
sented in terms so similar that quotation is needless. In this 
poem a lover by chance saw Venus and three damsels of her train, 
somewhat as the author of F. L. saw the companies there described. 

Le Roman de la Rose 

Much more important than the Fablel or Venus is that portion 
of R. R. written by Guillaume de Lorris.' Not only does it 
present more points of resemblance to F. L. than any other poem 
written before the latter half of the fourteenth century,* but it 
set the fashion in allegory for more than two hundred years, and 
was thus in a way the literary parent of nearly all the other 
works to which our author may have been indebted. 

The poet dreams that on a beautiful May morning (described in 
great detail)* he rose early and went forth until he came to a river, 
along which he wandered through a "medewe softe, swote, and 
grene" (1. 128), until he came to a garden (vergier) inclosed 
with high walls on which were portraits of the deadly sins. The 
noble damsel Ydelnesse (Oiseuse) opened a little wicket that let 
him into the garden, which he found to be like paradise (1. 648). 
Many birds sang there — including the nightingale and the gold- 
finch — as beautifully as "sirens of the sea." After listening to 
the birds a while, the poet followed a little path, 

Of mantes ful, and fenel grene, (731) 
till he reached a retreat where he found Myrthe (D6duit) with 
his company, beautiful as winged angels. These people were 

1 Ed. W. Foerster (Bonn, 1880). 

^La litt^rature francaise au moyen d-ge^ par. 104. 

3 Examined in the edition of Michel, 2 vols., Paris, 1864. References, however, will be 
to the Chaucerian version. 

4 With the possible exception of Les Schecs Amoureux, which I have not seen. Sao the 
account of Lydgate's B. 8., p. 310, below. 

* Not quoted because the English version is easily accessible in editions of Chaucer. 
See especially 11. 49-89. 
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dancing while Dame Gladnes (L^esce) sang pleasantly to the 
accompaniment of flutes and other instruments. Here also 
appeared the God of Love; and after a long description of him 
and of various ladies in his train, the poet tells of wandering 
into another garden, followed by Love and some of his company. 

The gardin was, by mesuring, (1349) 
Eight evene and squar in compassing; 
It was as long as it was large; 

and within it were set trees of various kinds, including medlars, 
laurels, and oaks. Moreover: 

These trees were set, that I devyse, (1391) 

Oon from another, in assyse. 

Five fadome or sixe, I trowe so, 

But they were hye and grete also;' 

And for to kepe out wel the sonne. 

The croppes were so thikke y-ronne. 

And every braunch in other knet, 

And ful of grene leves set. 

That sonne mights noon descende. 

Lest (it) the tendre grasses shende. 

These tender grasses were 

thikke y-set 
And softe as any velu6t; (1420) 

and there were many flowers in the garden. The poet sat down 
to rest beneath a pine tree beside the fountain of Narcissus. 
Reflected in the mirror at the bottom of this fountain he saw the 
beautiful rosebush, surrounded by a hedge, which was the inspira- 
tion of all his later efforts. The scent of the roses particularly 
attracted him, for it had healing powers.'' With the wounds 
which the God of Love inflicted upon the poet and his prolonged 
efforts to win for his own the most perfect rose on the bush, we 
are not concerned. 

The de Cond^s, Father and Son 
La Voie de Paradis, of Baudouin de Cond6,' begins with a 
description of springtime, which, as M. Scheler points out,* 

1 Cf. F. L., 11. 29-32. 2 Michel ed., 11. 1824, 4096, etc. 

3 Dits et contes de Baudouin de Cond& et de son fits Jean de Cond^y ed. A. Scheler 
(Bruxelles, 1866, 1867), Vol. I, pp. 205 ff. 

<Note, p. 484. 
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"The Flowee and the Leaf" 7 

bears a very strong resemblance to the corresponding description 
near the beginning of H. R. Special attention may be called to 
the following fragments of detail : 

Lors est chel jour grans joie n6e, (16) 
Quar toute riens vivans s'esjoie. 



Sour I'ierbe qui est arous6e, (22) 
Dont la terre s'est revestue,' 

Et oil bois dont tetis m'estoie, (30) 

Qui en yver sont desnu6,^ 

Ont tout leur poure abit mu4, 

Pour le temps dont cascuns s'orgueille. 

Quant tout bois et vergier et pr6 (42) 
Sont tel, n'est nus ne s'esjolsse,' 
Conbien que de son cuer joie isse. 

Jean de Cond6, like his father, Baudouin, was especially 
interested in pointing a moral to adorn his tale ; but he was also 
fond of the conventional setting. An interesting little Debat de 
VAmant Hardi et de VAmant Cremeteus* begins with a brief but 
rather comprehensive description of spring, at the conclusion of 
which the poet tells of his entering a "moult biel vregier." Here 
he encounters two ladies, who are arguing a question in love 
casuistry which they ask him to answer. 

La Messe des Oisiaus of Jean de Cond^'' is particularly im- 
portant in relation to the part taken by birds in mediaeval love 
allegory; but a number of features should be considered here. 
The poet says he went to bed 

une nuit de may (3) 
Tout sans pesance et sans esmay;* 

and dreamed that he sat under a pine tree listening to the birds 
sing just before dawn. Of them he says: 

Ains nus n'en vit tant en sa vie, (17) 
Qu'il sembloit bien que par en vie 

1 Cf . F. L., 11. 7,8. * Dits et amies. Vol. II, pp. 297 fl. 

2 Cf. F. L., n. 11, 12. 5 Ibid., Ill, pp. 1 ff. 

3 Cf. F. L., 11. IS, U. 6 Cf. F. L., 1. 21. 
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Li uns pour 1 'autre s 'efiforchast; ' 

A I'olr m'orent tost embl6 (24) 
Mon cuer et en joie ravi.^ 

Altogether the place seemed like a "drois paradis." Farther on 
the poet continues: 

Levels ert en haut li soliaus, (91) 

Si ert li tans et clers et biaus, 

Li ore douche et atempr^e; 

Si ert revestie la pr6e 

De verte herbe et de flours di verses, 

Blanches, jaunes, rouges et perses; 

As6s y ot d'arbres divers, 

De fueille viestis et couviers, 

Et fuison y ot de floris. 

Soon the nightingale sang mass before Venus, and other birds 
joined in a beautiful service: 

Ki chanter les ot, bien li samble (126) 
Qu'oncques nul jour chose n'olst 
De coi ses cuers tant s'es joist. 

Among the other birds the goldfinch is mentioned (1. 173) as 
joining in a second "alleluye." After the service love suits were 
presented to the goddess. A sick man in a litter was healed by 
the sweet odor of leaves plucked from a rose (11. 348 ff.) A com- 
pany of canonesses in white, accompanied by many knights, com- 
plained of the action of certain gray-clad nuns in enticing their 
lovers away. With the ensuing debate we are not here concerned. 

Nicole de Maegival 
In La Panthdre d^ Amours, by Nicole de Margival,' the spring 
setting is not presented; but the action in some respects resembles 
that of F. L. The poet dreams that the birds carry him to a 
forest full of beasts, all of which, except the dragon, follow one 
particularly beautiful panther, with a sweet breath that can cure 
all imaginable ills. After a time the beasts all disappear, and 
the poet, left alone, hears the sound of music and sees a great 
company of richly attired people approaching him, singing and 

1 Cf. F. i., U. 447, 448. 2 Cf. F. i., U. 101-3. 

3 Ed. H. A. Todd, SociSt§ des Anciens Textes Franfais (Paris, 1883). 
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dancing. Among them is the God of Love, their king ; and under 
his direction the poet undertakes a search for the beautiful 
panther which symbolizes his lady. She is finally found in a 
valley surrounded by a thorny hedge. Her breath is curative 
like the smell of the rose in R. M., the laurel and the eglantine 
in F. L., etc. The God of Love explains to the poet all this 
symbolism, very much as the lady in white explains the allegory 
of F. L. 

Watkiquet de Coovin 

Several of the poems of Watriquet de Couvin, a diligent dis- 
ciple of Guillaume de Lorris during the first half of the four- 
teenth century, contain details similar to those of F. L. Most 
of these poems may be summarized rapidly. 

In Li Dis de VArhre Royal,^ an elaborate compliment to the 
descendants of Philippe le Bel, the poet dreams that he is 

En . i . bel vergier verdoiant, (20) 
Loing de la villa, en .1. destour, 
Enclos d'un haut mur tout entour. 

He wanders, listening to the birds, till he comes to a wonder- 
ful tree — such a tree as was never seen before "en terre ne en 
mer."^ Some lines farther on he continues: 

Atant souz I'arbre errant m'assis, (118) 
Que je ne voil plus atargier, 
S'esgardai aval le vergier 
Que de biaus iert suppelatis, 



Ou douz mois qu'arbres rapareille 
Flors et fueilles pour lui couvrir. 



The scene of the Tournois des Dames^ is the "haute forest de 
Bouloigne," which is 

plains de si grant melodic (33) 
En avril quant li bois verdie, 
Que nulz croire ne le porroit, 
Qui li douz rousignol orroit 
Chanter en icelle saison. 

1 Bits de Watriquet de Couvin, ed. A. Scheler (Bruxelles, 1868), pp. 83 ff. 
^Cf. the description of the laurel and medlar trees in F. L., 11. 86-S8, 109-12. 
3 Dits, pp. 251 ef. 
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Then after ftirther description of the birds' song, the poet remarks: 

Je ne sal d'autrui, mais h mi (52) 
Semble de I'ostel et de I'estre 
Ce soit fins paradis terrestre,' 
Tant est de melodie plains. 
And again: 

Et puis i refont si grant noise (64) 
Cil autres oisel6s menus, 
Qu'il n'est hons joenes ne chanus 
Grant deduit n'i po!st avoir. 

The goldfinch is mentioned among other birds. 

Li Dis de T Escharbote'^ also begins with a spring setting. The 
poet enters a garden, falls asleep, and dreams that he encounters 
a "sergent," very noble and courteous, in whose company he 
journeys through a valley to a beautiful city that seems like an 
"earthly paradise." This city is the world, in which blind 
Fortune reigns as mistress; and its inhabitants, following her 
lead in caring for nothing but pleasure, are precipitated into the 
bottom of the valley. They are like the "escharbote," 

Qui vole par les haus vergiez (211) 
De fleurs et de feuilles chargiez, 
Ou li roussignols chante et ciie.' 

Of all the poems of Watriquet de Couvin, however, Li Dis de 
la Fontaine d" Amours* presents the most details worth citation. 
One morning in spring the poet says he found 

Un verg^er de lone temps plants (7) 
Ovi d'arbres avoit grant plenty. 
Qui fait avoient couverture 
Et de couleur de- maint tainture. 
Lors entrai dedenz sanz esmai 
En ce jolif termine en mai, 
Qu'oiselfe de chanter s'esforce 
Au miex qu'il puet selonc sa force; 
En pluseurs liex, par divers chans, 
Mainent joie a viUe et h champs, 

iCf. F. L., 1. 115. 2 Oiu. pp. 397 ff. 

3 In contrast with the nsnal signification of the colors, as noted in chap, ii above, the 
members of this company, with their slight resemblance to the green-clad followers of the 
Flower, are clad in white. No specific significance is attached to the color, however. 

*Dite, pp. 101 ff. 
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Et toute liens iert en delis. 



Tant iert plains de grant melodie (23) 
Cis vergiers, n'est hons qui vous die 
Ne fame, de sa biaut6 nombre. 
Pour reposer visai .i. ombre 
Par desouz uneente florie, 
Soutilment par compas norrie, 
Et tainte en diverse couleur; 
N'est hons, tant elist de douleur,' 
Qa'k I'oudeur ne fust alegiez. 

In this delightful place is the beautiful fountain of love, the 
subject of the poem.'' 

GCILLACME DE MaCHAUT 

The poets and poems heretofore discussed, except R. R., are 
of value in this investigation rather as showing how conventional 
certain elements of setting and machinery became, than as very 
likely to have had any direct influence upon the author of F. L. 
The case is different with a group of French poets now to be 
considered. 

Oldest of these, and in many ways the master of the school, 
was Guillaume de Machaut. The opening lines of his Dit du 
Vergier were among the first French sources specifically suggested 
for F. L.,^ and deserve citation here: 

Quant la douce saison repaire* 
D'est6, qui maint amant esclaire, 
Que prez et bois sent en verdour 
Et li oisillon par baudour 
Chantent, et par envoiseure, 
Chascuns le chant de sa nature, 
Pour la douceur du temps t4ii,^ 
Ou doulz mois d'avril le joli, 
Me levay par un matinet, 

lCf.F.i.,U. 81-84. 

mother poems by Watriquet with the epring setting are (1) "if Mireoirt cu Dame*" 
(Dit»,pp.lB.); (Zy'LiDitde' IraigneetduCrapot"(pp.6.^S.); (3) " LiDitdes JIII. Sieget" 
(pp. 163 fl.)i (4) "Li Dit dee .Till. Couleun" (pp. 311 £E). In (2) and (3) the scene is a 
"vergier;" in all the song of the birds is prominent; in (2) the poet falls asleep beneath a 
" boisson " and dreams. The nightingale and the hawthorn are several times mentioned. 

' By Sandras, £tude tur Chaucer, p. 98. I quote from (Euvret choisiet de Machault, ed. 
Tarb6 (Paris, 1849), pp. 11 B. The text differs in some details from that given by Sandras. 

<Cf. P. L., 1. 15. 5 Sandras, s4ri. 
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Et entray en un jardinet 
Ou il havoit arbres pluseurs, 
Flori de diverges couleurs. 
Si trouvay una sentelette' 
Plainne de rous6e et d'erbette, 
Par oil j'alai sans atargfier; 
Tant qu'a I'entr^e d'un vergier 
Me fist adventure apporter." 
S'entray pour moy d6porter 
Plains d'amourause maladie, 
Et pour oir le m61odie 
Des oisillons qui ens astoient,' 
Qui si tres doucement chantoient 
Que bouche ne le porroit dire: 
N'onqs home vivans n'ot tant d'ire 
Qua s'il paust leur chant olr 
Qu'il ne s'an deust rasjoir, 
[En son cuer, et qua sans sejour 
N'entroubliast toute dolour,]* 
Tant avoit en eulx de deliz. 

When the poet heard the songs of the birds, especially of the 
nightingale, which sounded above all others, he went into the most 
beautiful garden he had ever seen, all sown with flowers of diverse 
colors, and planted with green and flowering trees. 

S'ot en milieu un arbrissel 
De fleurs at de fauillas si bel. 
Si bel, si gent, si aggr^able 
Si tres plaisant, si d6litable 
Et plein de si trSs bonne odour. 
Que nulz n'en auroit la savour. 
Tout fust ses cuers d6confortez ^ 
Qu'il ne fust tout r6confortaz. 



Ja ne scay que ce pooit estre 
Fors que le paradis terrestra. 

From this place the poet passed into a meadow, where he had a 
vision, as follows: 

Car il m'ast vis que je veoia 

Au joli prael on j'astoie 

La plus tr^s belle corapaignie 

I Cf . F. L., U. 43-45. 3 f . I... 11. 37, 38. 5 Cf . F. L., 11. 81-84. 

^ Sandras aporcer. ♦ Not in Tarbfc 
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Qu'oncques fust veue ne ole : 
La avoit-il vi Damoisiaus 
Juenes, jolis, gentils et biaus ; 
Et si avoit vi Damoiselles 
Qui h merveilles estoient belles. 
Et dessus le bel arbrissel, 
Qui estoit en mi le praiel, 
Se s^oit une creature 
De trop merveilleuse figure. 

This was the God of Love. He wore on his head a 

chappelet de rosettes, 
De muguet et de violet tes. 

At the poet's request the god explained the vision. 

Machaut's Dit dou Lyon^ also has the spring setting. The 
poet is roused by the song of the birds, goes into the country, 
and is conveyed in a magic boat to an island where he finds a 
beautiful garden which no one can enter who has not been faithful 
in love. As Sandras points out,^ there are in this poem trees of 
uniform height and planted at equal intervals, as in F. L. — "genre 
de paysage d6j& d^crit par G. de Lorris et qui charmait les anciens 
Bretons." 

Le Dit de la Rose ' begins with a rather brief description of a 
scene in May. Early one morning the poet wanders through a 
green meadow till he sees a "jardinet," 

Qui estoit de I6s un vergier. 

He enters and comes to — 

un buisson d'espines 
Plein de rouses et de racines, 
Et de toutes herbes poingnans, 
Qu'au buisson estoient joingnans. 

Et si estoit par tel maistrie 
Hayes, qu'onque jour de ma vie 
Je ne vi haye ne haiette ' 
Si bien ne si proprement faitte. 

1 Extracts are found in CEvvres choisies, ed. Tarbfi, pp. 40 ff., but I have not seen the 
whole poem. 

■' Stude eur Chaucer, p. 104. 3 Tarb6, CEuvres choiaies, pp. 65 ff . 

*Ct. F.L., 11. 61-eS. 
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Within the inclosure surrounded by this hedge there is a very 
beautiful rose, the sweetness of which cures all the ills of love. 
Manifestly the poem is an imitation of R. R. 

Jean Froissabt 

Certain poems by the chronicler Froissart were early suggested 
as possible sources of parts of F. L. 

Le Paradys d^ Amour, ^ believed to be one of his earliest pro- 
ductions, is the account of a dream in which the poet is admitted 
within the "clos" of the God of Love, and then within a delight- 
ful garden where he finds his lady. The setting presents the 
usual elements : fresh grass, flowers, trees ; songs of birds, includ- 
ing the nightingale ; all the beauties of a day in May. Near the 
end of the conventional description the poet says : 

Pour mieuls olr les oisel6s, (59) 
M'assis dessous deux rainssel6s ** 
D'aube espine touts florie, 

A long complaint follows, after which two ladies, Plaisance and 
Esperance, appear and ultimately conduct the poet to a place 
where, he says : 

Lors regardai en une lande, (957) 

Si vi une compagne grande 

De dames et de damoiselles 

Priches et jolies et belles, 

Et grant foison de damoiseaus 

Jolis et amoureus et beaus. 

Qui estoient \h, arrest6 

Et de treschier tout aprest6. 

Tout estoient de vert vesti, 

N'i avoit ceste ne cesti. 

Les dames furent orfrisies. 

Drut perl6es et bien croisies, 

Et 11 signeur avoient cor 

D'ivoire bend6 de fin or.' 

The poet asks who all these people are, and receives in answer a 
long list of names of famous lovers. A little farther on he comes 

iPo^«e», ed. Scheler; 3 vols., Paris, 1870-72; Vol. I, pp. 1 £f. 

2Cf. F. L., n. in-19. 

3 Cf . f. X., U. 321 S. A portion of this passage is quoted by Sandras, iltude »ur Chaucer, 
p. 101 ; bat is erroneously said to be from Le Temple d' Honour. 
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to the tent of the God of Love, to whom he sings a lay that is 
favorably received. After this interruption, the poet and his 
guides go on through a shady forest, singing and dancing, till 
they come to a meadow, 

Ou vert faisoit, plaisant et bel, (1456) 

Tout enclos de vermaus rosiers, 

D'anqueliers et de lisiers, 

Et 1^ chantoit li rosignols 

En son chant qui fu moult mignos. 

Si tretos que son chant o5 

Moult grandement me resjol.' 

Here he finds his lady and sings to her his ballade in praise of the 
marguerite.'' 

i' Espinette amoureuse" is in general an account of Froissart's 
youth; but in one episode presents details of interest here, as 
follows: 

Ce fu ou joli mois de may; (351) 

Je n'oc doubtance ne esmai,* 

Quant j'entrai en un gardinet; 

II estoit ass4s matinet,^ 

Un peu aprfes I'aube crevant; 

NuUe riens ne m'aloit grevant, 

M6s toute chose me plaisoit, 

Pour le joli temps qu'il faisoit 

Et estoit apparant dou faire. 

CSl oizellon, en leur afaire, 

Chantoient si com par estri. ' 



Je me tenoie en un moment, (380) 

Et pensoie au chant des oiseauls, 

En regardant les arbriseaus 

Dont il y avoit grant foison, 

Et estoie sous un buisson 

Que nous appellons aube espine. 

At this time and place three ladies, Juno, Venus, and Pallas, and 
a youth, Mercury, appear to the poet and present the story of the 
apple of discord.' 

1 Cf. F. L., 11. 102. 103. 3 Poisies, ed. Scheler ; Vol. I, pp. 87 fl. * Cf . F. i.. 1. 21. 

2 Mentioned in chap, ii, aboTe, p. 158. 5 Cf. F. L., 1. 25. « Cf. F. L., 11. 447, 448. 
' A Teraion of this story is also found in Lydgate's B. S. (see p. 310 below) introduced 

very much as by Froissart. Apparently the latter was imitating Lydgate's French original, 
Les Echecs Amoureux. 
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Un Trettii Amour ous d, la Loenge dou Jolis Mois de May^ pre- 
sents several points of interest. One day in May the poet, 

Pensans & ramoureuse vie, (1) 

enters an inclosure made of rosebushes, osiers, etc., where the 
nightingale is singing. There, he continues: 

Au regarder pris le vregi6, (25) 
Que tout authour on ot vregi6, 

De rainsel6s 
Espessement et dur margiet^ 
Et ouniement arrengi6; 

Au veoir les 
Ce sambloit des arbrissel6s 
Qu'on les euist au compas fais 

Et entailli4s. 
D'oir chanter les oisel6s, 
Leur divers chans et leur mot6s, 

J'oc le coer 116. 

There is mention of the sweet odor of leaves and flowers, and of 
the song of the nightingale, which like an "amorous dart" reminds 
the poet of his love.' 

EnsTACHE Deschamps 

The eleven volumes in which the work of Machaut's friend and 
pupil, Eustache Deschamps, is now published* contain, amid a 
great mass of didactic and satirical work, a number of references 
to May Day customs and several rather elaborate settings similar 
to that of F. L. The most noteworthy of these are found in Le 
Lay Amoureux and Le Lay de Franchise. 

The former* begins with a very elaborate description of spring. 
There is mention of the nightingale and other birds, with their 
songs; the renewal of meadows, fields, leaves, and flowers; of 

L'aubespine que nous querons, (29) 
L'esglantier que nous odorons; 

1 Poeues, ed. Scheler, Vol. II, pp. 194 ff. 

2Cf. F. L., 11. 57, 58. 

3 One other poem by Froissart , Le dit dou bleu chevaher, will be mentioned in connec- 
tion with Lydgate's B. K. below. 

*Soci6t6 des Anciens Testes Franfais, ed. De Qaenz de Saint-Hilaire (Vols. I- VI) and 
Raynaud (Vols. VII-XI), Paris, 1878-1903. 

i CEuvres de Deschamps, Vol. II, pp. 193 ff. 
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of "chapeaulx, qui en veult enquerre," and of 

La marguerite nette et pvire. (47) 
Then follows an interesting description of May Day customs, 

° princes et Keys (61) 

Le premier jour de ce doulz mois, 
Chevaliers, dames, pucellett«s, 
Escuiers, clers, lays et bourgois, 

go to the woods to pick flowers, make garlands, sing songs, listen 
to the nightingale, and hold jousts, feasts, dances — merry-makings 
of all kinds — in honor of springtime and love. On such a morn- 
ing as this the poet dreamed that when he was walking in a beau- 
tiful meadow, he saw, beneath a tall, green pine tree beside a 
brook, "un seigneur tressouverain," near whom were many people 
praying. In order better to see what should happen, the poet hid 
behind a hawthorn, and soon the God of Love appeared. The 
company beneath the tree was composed of the famous lovers of 
history and legend, as well as various allegorical characters. Some 
of the latter began a discussion, the burden of which proved to 
be that youth ought to love ; and then after a time the company 
departed. The poet, in great fear, was discovered eavesdropping ; 
but awoke unharmed immediately after he heard some of Love's 
company speak well of him. 

Deschamps' Lay de Franchise^ is of special importance because, 
as already noted, it has been singled out as a model for F. L.^ 
The formal presentation of the setting in this poem is brief: 

C'est qu'en doulz mois que toute fleur s'avance, (8) 

Arbres, buissons, que terre devenir 

Veult toute vert et ses flours espanir, 

Du mois de may me vint la souvenance 

Dont maintes gens ont la coustume en France 

En ce doulz temps d'aler le may cueillir. 

Le premier jotir de ce mois de plaisance, 
the poet goes forth at break of day thinking of his lady, who is 
described as a flower, the daisy." After a long tribute to her he 
continues : 

1 CEuvres, Vol. II, pp. 203 ff. See Vol. XI, p. 46, as to the occasion for this poem. 

2 By Professor C. F. McClumpha in Modern Language Notes, Vol. IV, cols. 402 ff. See 
p. 135 above. 

3 See discussion of the cult of the daisy, chap, ii above. 
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Ainsis pensans vins par une bruiere (66) 
En un grant pare d'arbres et de fouchiere 
Qui fut ferm6 de merveilleus pouoir, 

by means of various fortifications, elaborately described. 
The poet, nevertheless, continues his pilgrimage: 

Mais, en passant, vy ja dessus I'erbage (93) 

De damoiseaulx tresnoble compaignie 

Vastus de vert; autre gent de parage 

Qui portoient sarpes pour faire ouvrage 

Et se mistrent a couper le fueillie. 

Oultre passay qu'ilz ne me virent mie; 

En un busson me mis en tapinage 

Pomr regarder de celle gent la vie 

Et pour oir la douce melodie 

Des rossignolz crians ou jardinage: 

" Occi iccy." 

Other birds also sang, including the goldfinch. Moreover: 

Parmi ce bois dames et damoiseaulx (118) 
Qui chantoient notes et sons nouveaulx 
Povur la douyoiu: du temps qui fut jolis, 
Cueillans les fleurs, I'erbe, les arbressaulx, 
Dont ilz firent saintures et chappeaulx; 
De verdvu-e furent touz revestis. 
Cilz jours estoit uns mondains paradis; 
Car maint firent des arbres chalemeaulx 
Et flajolez dont fleustoient toubis. 

The grass was covered with sweet dew, which, besides being beau- 
tiful to look at, was of material assistance in renewing the growth 
of grass and flowers. 

After a time, during which the poet listened to various private 
conversations about love, he heard a great noise 

yssant d'une val6e (145) 
Ou il ot gens qui venoient jouster. 

Of course they were on horseback, and among them was a king of 
wonderful prowess; 

Sxir un coursier fut de vert appareil, (157) 
Accompaigniez de son frere pareil; 
Contes et dus, chevaliers et barons, 
Dames y ot, dont pas ne me merveil, 
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Haultes, nobles, plaines de doulz acueil 
Qui de chapeaulx et branches firent dons. 

In the joust that follows, 

L'lui sur I'autre font des lances tronsons (165) 
Et se portent svur terre et sur buissons. 
A I'assembler n'avoit pas grant consell, 
Ainjois queroit chascuns jouste a son vueil 
Sanz espargnier chevaulx, bras ne talons. 

Then the noise ceases, and they all kneel humbly before tte king, 
who directs them to do honor to May. Various persons speak on 
subjects pertaining to love, and after a time the whole company 
adjourns to a " plaisant host6," with a beautiful garden beside the 
Mame. This house is furnished in green and gold. 

The poet comes out of his hiding-place, sees the feast spread 
before the king and his company, and then proceeds on his journey 
till he finds Robin and Marion (conventional pastoral characters) 
sitting under a beech tree and talking about the comforts of their 
life in contrast with the lives of kings. The latter part of the 
poem has no possible relation with F. L. 

Chauobb 

Since the passages from Chaucer that resemble portions of 
F. L. have nearly all been pointed out by others,' it will not be 
necessary to deal with his work at such length as its importance 
in this connection would otherwise justify. As I have said, the 
author of F. L. was first of all an imitator of Chaucer, and detailed 
resemblances to the master are too numerous to mentioii. Only 
the more important parallels in plan and setting need be 
considered. 

In B. D. we find the sleepless poet, who, moreover, as in F. L., 
knows not why he cannot sleep.^ Reading makes him d'rowsy at 
last, however, and he dreams that on a May morning he was 
wakened at dawn by the songs of "smale foules a gret hepe," 
which sang a solemn service about the roof of his chamber. 

Was never y-herd so swete a steven, (307) 
But hit had be a thing of heven.' 

1 Especially by Professor Skeat, in Chaucerian arid Other Pieces, 

2 Cf. B. D., 1. 34, with F. i., 1. 19. 3 Cf. F. i., 11. 129-33. 
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After a time the poet rises to go hunting. While on the chase he 
follows one of the dogs 

Doun by a floury grene wente (398) 
Ful thikke of g:ras, fnl softe and swete,' 
With floures fele, faire under fete, 
And lltel used, hit seemed thus. 

In the forest, 

every tree stood by him-selve, (419) 
Fro other wel ten foot or twelve.^ 

With the later events of the poem we are not here concerned. 

P. F. also has the dream setting. The time is St. Valentine's 
Day, instead of May, but the surroundings are those of spring. 
Wherever the poet casts his eye he sees "tre§s clad with leves 
that ay shal laste" (1. 173), including the oak and the laurel. 
Continuing, he says: 

A garden saw I, ful of blosmy bowes, (183) 

UpMjn a river, in a grene mede, 

Ther as that swetnesse evermore y-now is. 



On every bough the briddes herde I singe (190) 
With voys of aungel in hir armonye;' 

Of instruments of strenges in accord (197) 
Herde I so pleye a ravisshing swetnesse. 
That god, that maker is of al and lord, 
Ne herde never beter, as I gesse; 
Therwith a wind, unnethe hit might be lesse, 
Made in the leves grene a noise softe, 
Acordant to the foules songe on-lofte.* 
The air of that place so attempre was 
That never was grevaunce of hoot ne cold ; 
Ther wex eek every holsom spyce and gras. 

Under a tree beside a well the poet saw Cupid forge his arrows, 
while women danced about. In the sweet green garden he 
saw a queen. Nature, fairer than any other creature, in whose 
presence the birds held their parliament. 

1 Cf. F. L.. 11. 43-45. 3 Cf. F. L., 1. 133. 

2 Cf. F. L., 11. 31, 3a. « Cf. F. L., 1. 112. 
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In T. C, just before the passage quoted in relation to the 
fixing of time by reference to the sun's position in the zodiac," 
are the following interesting lines: 

In May, that moder is of monthes glade. 
That fresshe floures, blewe, and whyte, and rede, 
Ben quike agayn, that winter dede made,^ 
And ful of bawme is fletinge every mede. 

The familiar beginning of the Prologue to C. T. presents 
many details similar to those of the first two stanzas of F. L. : 
the astronomical reference already discussed; "Aprille with his 
shoures sote;" the springing-up of flowers; the wholesomeness 
of the air, and so forth. In other parts of C. T. there are only a 
few passages to which attention need be called. 

It is on a May morning that Palamon and Arcite first see 
Emily. She has risen before dawn. 

For May wol have no slogardye a-night. (A, 1042) 
The sesoixn priketh every gentil herte 
And maketh him out of his sleep to sterte, 
And seith, 'Arys, and do thyn observaunce.' 

So she walks up and down the garden, gathering flowers 

To make a sotil gerland for hir hede, (1054) 
And as an aungel hevenly she song.' 

Again, it is when Arcite, on another May morning, has gone into 
the woods to "doon his observaunce" and to make himself a gar- 
land of woodbine or hawthorn leaves (A, 1. 1508), that he finds 
Palamon in hiding. 

More important than either of the passages from the Knighfs 
Tale, however, is the description of May Day festivities in the 
Franklin's Tale. These took place on the "sixte morwe of 
May"'— 

Which May had peynted with his softs shoures^ 

This gardin ful of leves and of floures; 

And craft of mannes hand so curiously 

Arrayed hadde this gardin, trewely. 

That never was ther gardin of swich prys, 

But-if it were the verray paradys." 

1 p. 281 above. T. C, II, U. 50-53. 3Cf. F. L., 1. 133. 5Cf. F. L., 1. 4. 

2Cf. F. L., 11. 11,12. 4 C. r., F, 11.901 tt. eCf.F. £,.,1.115. 
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Th'odour of floures and the f resshe sighte 
Wolde han maad any herte for to lighte' 
That ever was born, but-if to gret siknesse, 
Or to gret sorwe helde it in distresse; 
So ful it was of beautee with plesaunce. 

Of all Chaucer's poems, however, the Prologue to L. O. W. 
is most important in relation to F. L. Its mention of the Orders 
of the Flower and the Leaf has been discussed." The action of 
the Prologue begins with the rising of the poet before daybreak, 
on the first of May, in order to see his favorite flower, the daisy 
(B, 11. 104-8). In greeting it he kneels 

Upon the smale softs swote gras,' (118) 
which is "embrouded" with fragrant flowers. The earth has for- 
gotten his "pore estat of wintir"* (11. 125, 126), and is newly 
clad in green. The birds, rejoicing in the season (1. 130), sing 
welcome to summer their lord, among the blossoming branches of 
the trees. All is so delightful that the poet thinks he might 

Dwellen alwey, the joly month of May, (176) 
Withouten sleep, withouten mete or drinke.^ 

Amid such surroundings he sinks down among the daisies. Then 
after his second mention of the strife of the Flower and the Leaf 
(in text B) he continues: 

And, in a litel herber that I have,* (203) 
That benched was on turves fresshe y-grave, 
I bad men sholde me my couche make. 

When he had gone to sleep in this "herber," he dreamed that as 
he lay in a meadow gazing at his beloved flower, he saw come 
walking toward him, 

The god of love, and in his hande a quene, (213) 
And she was clad in real habit grene. 

She wore a "fret of gold" on her head, surmounted by a white 
crown decorated with flowers; so that, with her green robe and 
her gold and white headdress, she resembled a daisy, stalk and 
flower. Behind the God of Love came a company of ladies who 
knelt in homage to the flower. 

1 Cf. F. i., 11. 38, 81-84. '(;f. if. i., 1. 52. !.Cf. F. Z,., 11. 120, 121. 

2Chap. i above. *Cf. F. E., 11. 11,12. 6Cf. F. i., 11. 49-52. 
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John Goweb 
The machinery of Gower's voluminous C A. is in part of the 
kind under consideration. After wandering in a wood for a time 
one day in May, the poet finds himself in a "swote grene pleine,'" 
where he bewails his misfortunes in love. The King and Queen 
of Love appear, and after some talk Venus bids the poet confess 
to Genius, her clerk. Then follows a long discourse by Genius 
on the seven deadly sins, with stories illustrating all of them, 
which constitute the main body of the poem. In these stories 
there are allusions to May Day customs," but no striking similari- 
ties to F. L. Finally the poet prevails upon Genius to take a 
letter for him to Venus and Cupid; but the deities do not look 
with favor upon so old a would-be lover. He swoons at the rebuff, 
and has a vision of a great company of lovers wearing garlands of 
leaves, flowers, and pearls.' There is a sound of music, such 

That it was half a mannes hele (2484) 
So glad a noise for to hiere; 

and members of the company dance and sing joyfully. The 

remainder of the action is of no present consequence. 

The Cdckoo and the Nightingale 
C. N., already mentioned a number of times,* presents addi- 
tional points of interest. The poet first describes the power of 
love, which is felt most strongly in May, when the songs of the 
birds and the springing of leaves and flowers cause great longing 
to burn in the heart. Such love-sickness, even in so "old and 
unlusty" a person as this poet, has made him sleepless during 
"al this May." At last, during one wakeful night, he recalls a 
saying among lovers: 

That it were good to here the nightingale (49) 
Rather than the lewde cukkow singe. 

And then I thoghte, anon as it was day, 
I wolde go som whider to assay ^ 

'Book I, 1. 113. References are to G. C. Macaulay's ed. of Gower's Complete Worlas, 
Vols. II, III {Clarendon Press, 1901). 

2 See Books 1, 11. 2026 ff. ; VI, U. 1833 ff. 

3 Book VIII, 11. 2457 ft. Discussed in chap, i above. 

« Pp. 155, 159, 163, above. Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. 347 ff. 
Cf. F. L., 11. 39-42. 
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If that I might a nightingale here; 
For yet had I non herd of al this yere, 
And hit was tho the thridde night of May. 

Accordingly at daybreak he went alone into a wood "fast by," 
and wandered along a brook till he came to the fairest land he 
had ever seen. 

The ground was grene, y-poudred with daisye, (63) 

The floures and the gras y-lyke hye, 

Al grene and whyte; was nothing elles sene. 

He sat down among the flowers and saw the birds come forth 

from their nests, 

so joyful of the dayes light (69) 
That they begonne of May to don hir houres! 

The stream also made a noise 

Accordaunt with the briddes armonye (83) 

such that 

Me thoughte, it was the best[e] melodye (84) 
That mighte been y-herd of any mon.' 

Delighted with all these sights and sounds, the poet fell in a 
"slomber and a swow" (1. 87), in which he heard a debat 
between the cuckoo and the nightingale. 

Chbistine de Pisan 

A number of the poems of Christine de Pisan present inter- 
esting settings or machinery.^ For example, in Le Dit de la Rose, 
which has been mentioned' in connection with symbolic orders, 
the poet represents that one day when a noble company saw 
assembled at the palace of the Duke of Orleans, the lady Loyaut6 
appeared, surrounded by a company 

De nymphes et de pucelletes (99) 
Atout chappelles de fleurettes, 

who seemed to have just come from paradise. They were mes- 
sengers of the God of Love, sent to form the Order of the Rose. 
They sang so sweetly 

Que il sembloit a leur doulz chant (246) 
Qu'angelz feussent ou droit enchant 

iCf-J?-. i., 11. 130, 131. 

2 For brief descriptions of spring see (Euvres poitiquet, e5. Roy, Sooi6t€ des Aaciens 
Testes Franjaia (Paris, 1886-96), Vol. I, pp. 35. 112, 236, 239, etc. 

3 Chap, i above, pp. 138, 139, (Euvres poitiquea, Vol. II, pp. 29 fl. 
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Le Debat de deux Amans^ tells of a joyfu) company that 
gathered in May to dance and make merry in one of the parks 
of the Duke of Orleans. Alone and sad, however, the poet sat 
on a bench at one side watching the assembly, till two gentle- 
men, one a woe-begone knight and the other a happy young 
squire, agreed to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
love. In company with these men and some other ladies, the poet 
proceeds to a "bel vergier" where the debate takes place. 

Le Livre du DU de Poissy^ presents a very elaborate spring- 
time setting. In gay April, when the woods grow green again, 
the poet rides forth to see her daughter at the convent of Poissy. 
In company with her are many ladies and gentlemen, enjoying 
to the full the beauties of the morning. Vegetation has been 
freshened by the dew; nothing on earth is ugly. Marguerites 
and other flowers are mentioned, 

dont amant et amie (107) 
Font chappellez. 

Birds sing in the trees and bushes under the leadership of the 
nightingale. All these delights could not fail to banish grief. 
On their journey, the company enter a pleasant forest, 

Et la forest espesse que moult pris (185) 
Reverdissoit si qu'en hault furent pris 
L'un a I'autre les arbres qui repris 

Sont, et plants 
Moult pr^s a pr^s li chaine a grant plants 
Hault, grant et bel, non mie en orphant^, 
Ce scevent ceulz qui le lieu out hant^. 

Si que soleil 
Ne peut ferir a terre a nul recueil. 
Et I'erbe vert, fresche et belle a mon vueil. 
Est par dessoubz, n'eon ne peut veoir d'ueil 

Plus belle place. 

At the convent where the poet's daughter lives they find it like a 
"droit paradis terrestre" (1. 382). The latter part of the poem 
presents a "debat amoureux" with which we have no present 
concern. 

' aSuvres poiiiques. Vol. II, pp. 49 ff. 2 Ibid., pp. 159 ff. 
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In Christine's Livre du Due des Vrais Amans,^ the hero, a 
young duke ripe for love, while out hunting one day, enters on a 
paved road that leads to a castle where a great company of people 
are dispbrting about their princess. As the duke and his com- 
panions draw near the castle, they are met by a "grant route" of 
ladies (1. 134) , who welcome them most hospitably. The princess 
accompanies them to "un prael verdoyant" (1. 179), where she 
and the duke sit and talk beneath a willow beside a little stream. 
He falls in love with her, and henceforth his chief occupation is 
planning means of seeing her often. He invites her to a feast 
and joust, to be held in a "praerie cointe" where there are "her- 
barges"'and "eschauffaulz" and "paveillons" (11. 649, 653-55). 
In the evening the lady arrives with a noble company, including 
Menestrelz, trompes, naquaires, (665) 



Qui si haultement cournoyent 
Que mons et vaulz resonnoyent. 

The festivities held in her honor last several days and are very 
elaborately described. The jousts held are of special interest, 
because of the use of white and green costumes.^ The remainder 
of the poem deals with the way in which this lady and the duke 
deceived her " jaloux" for a number of years. 

John Lydoate 

The work of Lydgate is of the utmost importance in relation 
to F. L., not only because he was the most important imitator of 
Chaucer during the period when our poem was probably written, 
but also because a number of his early works, whether original or 
translated, contain passages strikingly similar to portions of F. L. 
Discussion of his works will be approximately in chronological 
order.' 

The main part of C. B.* begins with a description of the 
"chorle's" garden. It was 

Hegged and dyked to make it siure and strong; 



The benches turned^ with newe turvis grene; 

1 CEuvres poitiquea. Vol. Ill, pp. 59 ff . 2 Pp. 152, 153, 16*, above. 

3Fol)owinggII, chap. Till, of Schick's Introduction to T. G.; E. E. T. S., 1891. 
* M. P., ed. Halliwell, pp. 179 if. Citations are from pp. 181, 182. 
5 Thit should be " turved." 
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and there were "sote herbers." Further: 

Amyddis the gardeyn stode a fressh lawrer, 

Theron a bird syngyng bothe day and nyghte, 

With shynnyng fedres brightar than the golde weere, 

Whiche with hir song made hevy hertes lighte, 

That to beholde it was an hevenly sighte, 

How toward evyn and in the dawnyng, 

She ded her payne most amourously to synge. 



It was a verray hevenly melodye, 

Evyne and morowe to here the byrddis songe, 

And the soote sugred armonye. 

Lydgate's B. K. has already been mentioned.' After fixing 
the time very much as it is fixed in F. L., the poet tells us that 
he awoke early and went, in the hope of finding solace for his 
sorrow, 

Into the wode, to here the briddes singe,^ (23) 

Whan that the misty vapour was agoon 

And clere and faire was the morowning. 

On the leaves and flowers he found dew sweet as balm. Passing 
along a clear stream he came to 

alitelwey' (38) 
Toward a park, enclosed with a wal 
In compas rounde, and by a gate smal 
Who-so that wolde frely mighte goon 
Into this park, walled with grene stoon. 

He went into the park and there heard the birds sing 

So loude .... that al the wode rong* (45) 
Lyke as it shulde shiver in peces smale; 
And, as me thoughte, that the nightingale 
With so gret mighte her voys gan out-wreste 
Eight as her herte for love wolde breste. 

The soil was playn, smothe, and wonder softe 
Al oversprad with tapites that Nature 
Had mad her-selve, celured eek alofte 
With bowes grene, the floures for to cure. 
That in hir beauts they may longe endure 
From al assaut of Phebus fervent fere, 
Whiche in his spere so hote shoon and clere. 

1 Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. 245 S. 

2Cf. ii". i., 1. 37. 3Cf. iT. i., 1. 43. < Cf . i^. £., 11. 99, 100. 
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The air was "attempre," and gentle zephyrs blew, so wholesomely 
that buds and blossoms delighted ia the hope of bringing forth 
fruit. Among the trees in the park were "grene laurer," 

the fresshe hawSthorn (71) 
In whyte motlS, that so swote doth smelle; 

the oak, and many others. In the midst was a spring surrounded 
by young grass "softe as veluet." Its waters had magic power to 

aswage' (100) 
Bollen hertes, and the venim perce 
Of pensifheed. 

The poet took a long draught of this water, and forthwith was so 
much refreshed and eased of his pain that he started out to see 
more of the park. As he went through a glade he came to 
a dglitable place (122) 



Amidde of whiche stood an herber grene'' 
That benched was, with coloujs newe and clene. 

This arbor was full of flowers, among which, between a holly and 
a woodbine, lay a black-clad knight. To his complaint, which 
forms the burden of the poem, the poet listened from a hiding- 
place among some bushes.' 

The time of T. G.* is December, not spring; but the poem 
begins with an astronomical reference. After a long period of 
restlessness, the poet suddenly falls asleep and is 

Rauysshid in spirit in [a] temple of glas. (16) 

The place is "circulere in compaswise" (11. 36, 37), and there is 
a wicket by which to enter. Within the poet sees pictures of 
many famous lovers. Before a statue of Venus kneels the most 
beauteous of ladies, 

al clad in grene and white (299) 



Enbrouded al with stones & perre. 

1 Cf. F. L., 11. 81-84. 2 cf. F. L., 11. 49-51. 

3 Sandras (£tude sur Chaucer, p. 80) declared that B. K. is an imitation of Froissart's 
Dit dov. bleu chevalier (PoSsies, ed. Scheler, Vol. 1, pp. 348 If.). In general plan, it is tnie, 
the poems are similar, both to each other and to Chaucer's B. D. In details, however, B. K. 
is much more like F. L. than is Froissart's poem. 

< Ed. Schick, E.E.T.S. 
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She presents a "litel bil" to the goddess, and vows service in 
return for the latter's favor. She is given white and green 
branches of hawthorn for a chaplet and advised to be "unchan- 
ging like these leaves.'" Finally, 

with Pe noise and heuenli melodie (1362) 
Which pat l^ei [the birds] made in her armonye, 

the author awoke, and resolved for love of his lady to write his 
"litel rude boke." 

Lydgate's Thebes^ is frankly on the model of Chaucer's 
Knighfs Tale, and therefore can have no close resemblance to 
F. L. in plan; yet in many details it repays examination. Its 
Prologue begins with a rather elaborate astronomical reference : 

Whan bright Phebus passed was the Bam 
Midde of Aprill, and into the Bull came, 



Whan that Flora the noble mighty queene 
The soile hath clad in new tender greene. 

At this time Lydgate says he encountered a company of Canter- 
bury pilgrims and agreed to tell them a tale. The tale does not 
concern us, but at the beginning of its second part there is an- 
other bit of description of spring, including the following line: 

And right attempre was the holsome aire.^ 
Later, as Tideus, returning from Thebes, wounded after a combat 
with fifty knights, comes into "Ligurgus lond," he enters a 
garden "by a gate small," 

And there he found, for to reken all, 
A lusty erber, vnto his deuise. 
Sweet and fresh, like a paradise. 

Here he lay down on the grass and slept till awakened by the lark 
when "Phebus" rose the next day. And "Ligurgus" daughter, 
who every morning came to the garden "for holesomnes of aire," 
found him and had his wounds cared for. In Part III, as Tideus 
and Campaneus ride about looking for water during a terrible 
drought, they enter by chance "an herbere," 

■ As already noted, p. 138 above. 

2 Examined in Chalmers' English Poetf, Vol. I, pp. 570 ff. This poem was written later 
than B, 8„ but is mentioned out of chronological order that the discDssion of Lydgate may 
end with R. S. 

3Ct.F.L.,1.6. 
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With trees shadowed fro the Sunne shene, 
Pul of floures, and of hearbes grene, 
Wonder holsome of sight and aire, 
Therein a lady, that passingly was faire. 
Sitting as tho vnder a laurer tree. 

She leads them to a river where they quench their thirst. 

The most important of Lydgate's poems in connection with 
F. L., however, is R. S., "compyled" from the French Echecs 
Amoureux, a voluminous fourteenth-century imitation of B. i?.' 
After an address to the reader, the poet presents an elaborate 
description of spring'' in which we find nearly all the oft-repeated 
details. Spring clothes all the earth "with newe apparayle;" 
causes "herbes white and rede" to blossom in the meadows; 
makes the air "attempre," and rejoices all hearts. On such a 
spring morning the poet lies awake, "ententyf for to here" the 
birds' songs, when suddenly Dame Nature appears to him (1. 206). 
She reproves him for wasting time in bed. 

Whan Phebus with his bemys bryght (450) 
Ys reysed vp so hygh alofte,' 

and the birds are "syngyng ther hourys." She advises him to 
go out into the world "and see if anywhere her work fails in 
beauty."* In response to his inquiry as to the way he should take, 
she suggests the eastern way of Reason rather than the western way 
of Sensuality.^ After her sermon Dame Nature leaves him, and he 
rises. When he is "clad and redy eke in [his] array" (11. 910, 
911), he goes forth into a "felde ful large and pleyn," 

Couered with flour[e]s fressh and grene (919) 
By vertu of the lusty quene, 
Callyd Flora, the goddesse. 

It is so delightful that he forgets past events. 

After a time he sees a path in which walk a company of four — 
Pallas, Juno, Venus, and Mercury. He is reminded of the history 
of each, and describes each at great length. Juno's clothing is 

1 B. S„ ed. E. Sieper, E. E. T. S., 1901, 1903. See also Sieper's " Les Echecs Amoureux, 
eine altfranzOsische Nachahmung des EosenromanB und ihre englische Uebertragnng ;" Lit- 
terarhistorische Forsohungen, IX. Heft (Weimar, 1898). 

2L1.87fl. 3Cf.^. i., 11. 1, 2. 

♦ Quoted from the margiaal summary in Sieper's edition. Part I, p. 15. 
s A resemblance to the allegory of F, L. has been noted, chap, i above. 
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Fret f ul of ryche stonys ynde ' (1400) 
Venus, as already noticed,'^ wears a chaplet of roses. Mercury 
carries a flute, of which "the sugred armonye" has more effect 
than sirens' songs. Seeing them come toward him the author 

Ful humblely gan hem salewe.* (1838) 
Mercury tells him of the golden apple and asks him to award it. 
He gives it to Venus and agrees to be her " lyge man" (1. 2352). 
She tells him of her sons — Deduit, expert in music, dancing, and 
games; and Cupid, the God of Love — and of the "erber grene" 
(1. 2538) of Deduit, the beauty of which may be compared to 
that of paradise. In this garden he will find a lovely maiden, 
but he must first know Ydelnesse, the porter.* 

Finally Venus departs and the author enters a great forest 
"ryght as a lyne," 

Ful of trees, .... (2729) 
MassifFe and grate and evene vpryght 
As any lyne vp to the toppys,^ 
As compas rounde the fresshe croppis, 
That yaf good air with gret suetnesse 
Whos fressh beaute and grenesse 
Ne fade neuer in hoote ne colde, 
Nouther Sere, nor waxen olde. 



The levis be so perdmrable. 

The plain about the forest is "tapited" with herbs and flowers. 

In the forest under an ebony tree he finds Diana, who makes 

clear to him her rivalry with Venus.** But in spite of Diana's 

long account of the dangers that lurk in the garden of Deduit, 

and her eagerness to have the poet remain in her "forest of 

chaste te," where 

the tren in ech seson (4372) 

Geyn al assaut of stormes kene 

Of fruyt and lefe ben al-way grene, 

he prefers to see the beauty of the world and keep his vow to 
Venus. 

After a time he comes to the "herber" he is seeking. On the 
walls are pictures resembling those described in R. R. He is 

1 Cf . F. L., U. 152, 153. 4 As in B. B. See above. 

2 Chap. li above. 5 Cf . f . L., 11. 29, 30. 

3Cf. F. L.. U. 460, 461. eDiscnssed in chap, ii, p. 1«, above. 
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admitted by Ydelnesse and kindly greeted by Curtesye, who tells 
him the garden is intended only for sport and play and whatever 
may be "to hertys ese." He is "ravisshed" by the beauty, the 
"holsom ayr," the sweetness. There are herbs that would cure 
every malady, "freshe welle springis," nightingales singing 
"aimgelyke" in the trees — everything, in fact, is so beautiful 

That there is no man in hys wyt (5217) 

The which koude ha levyd yt 

Nor demyd yt in his entent, 

But yif he had[de] be present. 

Looking about the place he sees 

Deduit and Cupide (5232) 
With her folkys a gret Route, 



By hem self[e] tweyn and tweyn, 
Pul besely to don her peyn 
Hem to play and to solace. 

In karol wise I saugh hem goon, (5245) 
And formhest of hem euerychoon 
I saugh Deduit, and on his honde, 
Confedred by a maner bonde, 
Thar went a lady in sotbnesse, 
And hir name was gladnesse. 

Next comes a long description of Cupid, with his two bows and 
ten arrows. He and his train go 

Euerych vpon others honde, (5534) 



Ay to gedre tweyn and tweyn,' 
They have all sorts of musical instruments and dance and sing 
beautifully. After a time the poet plays a game of chess with 
the beautiful maiden whom he seeks. In the midst of a long, 
allegorical, satirical description of the pieces, the translation 
breaks off at line 7042. 

On the whole the resemblances between R. 8. and F. L. are 
so varied and so striking, in both thought and form, that it seems 
impossible to doubt that Lydgate's poem or its original (and of 
course more likely the former) was familiar to our author.'^ 

1 Cf . F. L., I 295. 

2 In other poeme of Lydgate, especially In Jf. P., there are details resembling various 
parts of F, L. ; but 1 have indicated the most important parallels. 
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Alain Chartier 
Le Livre des quatre Dames,^ "compile par Maistre Alain 
Chartier," apparently not long after the battle of Agincourt, 
begins with a very elaborate description of the conventional 
spring setting. On the pleasant morning of the first day of 
spring the poet goes forth into the fields in the hope of banish- 
ing his melancholy. He says: 

Merchai I'herbe poignant menue, 
Qui mit men cueur hors de soucy, 
Lequel auoit e8t6 transsy 
Long temps par liesse perdue. 

Tout autour oiseaulx voletoient, 
Et si tres-doulcement chantoient, 
Qu'il n'est cueur qui n'en fust ioyeulx.^ 

He stopped in a "pourpris" of trees, thinking about his miser- 
able fortune in love and watching a brook that ran beside a 

pr6 gracieux, ou nature 
Sema les fleurs sur la verdure, 
Blanches, iavmes, rouges & perses. 
D'arbes flouriz fut la ceinture. 

Near by was a mountain with a very beautiful grove on its slope. 
The poet aimlessly took a path, 

Longue & estroite, ou I'herbe tendre 
Croissoit tres-drue, & vng pou mendre ' 
Que celle qui fut tout autour. 

With the people whom he met along this path we have here no 
concern. 

Chartier's La Belle Dame sans Mercy may be examined most 
conveniently in the English version once attributed to Chaucer, 
but in reality by Sir Richard Ros.* The translator represents 
that, "half in a dreme" and burdened with his task of translation, 
he rose and made his way to a "lusty green valey ful of floures," 
where he managed to accomplish his work. The original poet 
tells of riding a long time, until he hears music in a garden and 
is welcomed by a party of banqueters. Among them is a woe- 

1 CEuvres, ed. Du Chesne, Paris, 1617, pp. 594 ff. 

•iCf. F. L., 1. 38. 3 Cf. J?". L., 1. 52. 

* Chaucerian and Other Pieces^ pp. 299 if. 
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begone knight who has eyes for but one lady. After dinner there 
is dancing; but the poet has no heart for it and sits alone, 

behynd a trayle (184) 
Ful of leves, to see, a greet mervayle, 
With grene withies y-bounden wonderly; 
The leves were so thik, withouten fayle, 
That thorough-out might no man me espy.' 

Prom this hiding-place he sees the sorrowful knight dance with 
his lady and then withdraw to "an herber made ful pleasauntly," 
where follows a long discussion of no interest in this study. 

Chablbs d'Ohleans and Other Lybic Poets 

Among the works of Charles d'Orleans, whose ballades on the 
Orders of the Flower and the Leaf have been cited,^ there is no 
long poem presenting a setting or machinery similar to that of 
F. L.; but scattered here and there with considerable frequency 
are allusions to such common topics as the sleeplessness of lovers,' 
the joy that comes in spring, especially to lovers,* the revival of 
plant life,* the songs of the birds,' and May Day customs in 
general.' 

The same is true of such collections of lyric poetry as Gaston 
Paris' Chansons du XV' si^le.^ Often the poets represent 
themselves as rising before dawn — sometimes owing to sleepless- 
ness caused by love — and entering some beautiful garden or 
meadow, in which they find their ladies, or pluck flowers, or listen 
to the birds. Some of these poems are pastourelles of the type 
already described.' Others worth special mention are numbers 
xlix and Ixx. Scheler's collection from the Trouvtres beiges^" and 
Tarb§'s from the Chansonniers de Champagne^^ include similar 
poems; as, indeed, do other collections of lyric poetry. 

I Cf . F. i., 11. 67-70. ■' (3hap. i above. 
3 Foisie», ed d'Hfiricault, Vols. I, p. 21 ; 11, p. 5, etc. 

*IMd., I, pp. 31, 65, 148, 218; II, pp. 10, 114, etc. 

5/6id., II, pp. 48, 114, etc. Hlbid., I, p. 65; II, p. 115, etc. 

' Ibid., I, pp. 65, 79; II, pp. 94, 122, 214, etc. 

8 Soci6t6 des Auciens Testes Franeais, 1875. o P. 283 above. 

i» Pp. 35, 147 ; nouvelle sfirle, p. 4. 

II Pp. 26, 92. 
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Le Debat du Cueb et db l'Oeil 
In the fifteenth-century French amplification of the Latin Dis- 
putatio inter cor et oculum,^ there is a good deal of machinery 
corresponding in an interesting way to that of F. L. One May 
Day the poet goes out to hunt. Hearing feminine voices, he dis- 
mounts and is soon graciously greeted by a number of ladies who 
come from the forest, wearing chaplets of flowers, and singing 
with such sweetness that their song would have given new life to 
a heart immeasurably troubled. This company soon withdraw, 
but the knight is moved to search especially for one of them, who 
seemed to him like an angel. During his search he sees, under a 
pine beside a fountain, a great number of women, accompanied 
by gentlemen well arrayed. Two of these gentlemen invite him 
to join the ladies; but, unable to find his beloved in the company, 
he falls asleep beneath the tree, and dreams of a debate between 
his heart and his eye. After fruitless argument, it is agreed that 
the controversy shall be settled by single combat before Amours. 
Very rich preparations are made, with lavish use of precious 
stones. The company of Eye are clad in green "pervenche.'" 
Heart has a seat of eglantine in his pavilion. Certain "escoutes," 
armed with marguerites, are to give the champions 

De vert lorier lanches petites. 
Further details are of no consequence in this place. 

The King's Quaib 
The much-admired poem long attributed to King James I 
of Scotland' begins with a fixing of the time by astronomical 
reference. After passing a sleepless night — "can I noght say 
quharfore" — the poet decides to tell in verse his own story. He 
hurries rapidly over his voyage, his shipwreck, his imprisonment 
by the English, till one spring day when, as he looks out of his 
prison window, he sees — 

' Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter Mapea, ed. T. Wright (Camden Society, 
1841); Appendix, pp. 310 ff. Tlie English version mentioned by Warton (History of English 
Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, Vol. Ill, p. 167) and by Wright (note, pp. iiiii, xxiv, in edition of Mapes) , 
I have not seen. I understand it is soon to be printed by Dr. Eleanor P. Hammond. The 
Latin original is of no consequence in this study, because it does not present the setting and 
machinery of the French debat. 

2 A fact which should have been noted in chap, ii above, p. 150. 

3 The Kingis Quair, ed. Skeat; S. T. S., 1884. 
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maid fast by the touris wall (stanza 31) 
A gardyn faire, and in the corneris set 
Ana herbere grene, with wandis long and small 
Railit about; and so with treis set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hegis knet, 
That lyf was non walking there forby, 
That myght within scarse ony wight aspye.' 



And on the small(e) grene twistis sat (33) 

The lytill suete nyghtingale, and song 
So loud and clere, the ympnis consecrat 

Off lufis vse. 

After listening to the bird's songs awhile and meditating on them, 
the poet sees walking in the garden (very much as Palamon and 
Arcite saw Emily) 

The fairest or the freschest 3ong(e) floure (40) 
That euer I sawe. 

He at once vows service to Venus, and bewails his plight when 
the lady leaves the garden. Finally, after 

Phebus endit had his hemes bryght, (72) 
And bad go farewele euery lef and floure, 

he falls asleep, and is carried in dreams to the palace of Venus. 
Here he sees "a war Id of folk." A voice explains who they are — 

the folke that neuer change wold (83) 
In lufe;2 .... 
.... the princis, faucht the grete batailis; (85) 

and others who served love in any way. Cupid is there, and 
Venus, wearing a chaplet of roses. Venus agrees to help the 
poet in his suit. Her tears cause the flowers to grow, 

That preyen men .... (117) 

Be trewe of lufe, and worschip my seruise. 

Hence it is that, 

Quhen flouris springis, and freschest bene of hewe, (119) 

And that the birdis on the twistis sing, 
At thilke tyme ay gynnen folk renewe 
That semis vnto loue. 

1 Cf . F. L., 11. 67-70. 2 Cf . F. L.. 11. 485-87. 
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The further wanderings of the poet are of no consequence in 
relation to F. L} 

Later Poems — English and Scottish 

Thus far we have been examining works which were, either 
certainly or possibly, early enough to have influenced the author 
of our poem. It now seems desirable to add very brief mention 
of several later works that present similar features — that belong, 
in a sense, to the school of F. L. 

Professor Skeat has made much of such resemblances as there 
are between F. L. and A. L.;'^ but in reality they are not very 
numerous or striking, being mostly in the commonplaces of 
Chaucerian imitation. A. L. belongs much more definitely than 
jF'. L. to the Court of Love group.' The time is September, not 
spring; but there is an "herber" of the usual sort, and a company 
of ladies. The action in no way resembles that of F. L. 

Chaucer's Dream, or The Isle of Ladies, as Professor Skeat 
prefers to call it,* is also in part a Court of Love poem. A "world 
of ladies" appear with their knights before the Lord of Love, who 
is " all in floures." A good many details are reminiscent of F. L. 

Various points of resemblance between F. L. and C. L.^ have 
been pointed out in chap, ii above. Still more might be added, 
if minute attention were paid to details in imitation of Chaucer; 
but there is no important similarity between the two poems in the 
matter of setting and machinery. 

The Scottish Lancelot of the Laik^ is of some interest as 
showing how the conventional setting of love allegory was some- 
times taken over into other kinds of poetry. The poet tells of 
coming, one spring day, to a garden, which was 

* The resemblances noted above, and in Mr. Henry Wood's article on *' Chaucer's Influ. 
ence on James I," Anglia, Vol. Ill, pp. 223 S., seem to indicate that the author ot The King's 
Quair knew F. L., and was directly alluding to it. If this is true, and James I was the 
author of the Scottish poem (an undecided question), JF, L, must be dated earlier than Pro- 
fessor Skeat inclines to date it. 

'i Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. 380-404 (text), Ixix.lxx (Introduction), 535-38 (notes). 

3 As stated by Neilson, Harvard Studies, Vol. VI, p. 150. 

* Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. xiv, xv. Text consulted, Chalmers* English Poets, 
Vol. I, pp. 378 ff. 

5 Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. 409 ff. 

6 Ed. Skeat, E. E. T. S. (1865). 
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al about enweronyt and Iclosit (63) 
One sich o wyss, that none within supposit 
Fore to be sen with ony vicht thare owt;' 
So dide the levis clos it all about. 

There he falls asleep, and has a dream that causes him to write 
the story of Lancelot. Other details besides those about the 
garden indicate that the author knew F. L.^ 

Several of Dunbar's poems present interesting features. The 
Goldyn Targe^ has the spring setting, with a vision of a hundred 
ladies in green kirtles, including Venus and Flora, followed by 
"ane othir court," headed by Cupid and also arrayed in green. 
In The Thistle and the Rose* the poet is awakened early by May, 
"in brycht atteir of flouris," and follows her to a garden where 
there is an assembly of beasts and birds and flowers.^ The Merle 
and the Nightingale'' is a dehai somewhat resembling C. N., with 
a similar May setting. The Tua Mariit Wemen and the Wedo'' 
is also worth mention for its descriptions of spring. 

Gavin Douglas, like the others of the Scottish school of Chau- 
cer, seems to have known F. L. as well as the genuine works of 
his master.* The Palice of Honour^ begins with the rising of 
the poet one day in May, and his entrance into a beautiful gar- 
den, where he sees a great company of ladies and gentlemen on 
their way to the palace of Honour. They are soon followed by 
the courts of Diana and Venus, the latter in a car drawn by horses 
in green trappings. She is accompanied by her son dressed in 
green.'" 

Sir David Lyndesay, in his Testament and Complaynt of our 
Soverane Lordis Papyngo," tells of entering his "garth" to repose 

1 Cf. F. L., 11. 66-70. 

2 See especially 11. 335-42, 2088-93, 2471-87. There are also apparent allusions to L.G. W., 
as in 1. 57. 

3 Poetm of William Dunbar, ed. J. Small, S. T. S. (1893) ; Vol. II, pp. 1 ff. 
< Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 183 ff. 

5 Obviously in part an imitation of Chaucer's P. F, 

6 Poems, Vol. II, pp. 174 ff. 7 Ibid., pp. SO ff. 

s See P. Lange, " Chaucer's Einfluss auf Douglas," Anglia, Vol. VI, pp. 46 ff . 
^Poetical Works of Douglas, ed. J. Small (Edinburgh, 1874), Vol. I, pp. 1 ff. 
Id This example of the use of green, together with that given above from Dunbar's Goldyn 
Targe, may be added to the list in chap, ii above, pp. 150, 151. 
"Poetical Works (E. E. T. S.), pp. 223 ff. 
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among the flowers. There is the usual astronomical reference and 
the usual description of a spring landscape. From under 

ane hauthorne grene, 
Quhare I mycht heir and se, and be unsene, 

the poet hears the complaint which is the burden of his work. 
Ane Dialog betuix Experience and ane Courteour of the Misera- 
hyll Estait of the World^ has a Prologue telling how the sleepless 
poet fared forth into a park one May morning before sunrise, in 
the hope of banishing his melancholy by hearing the birds sing. 
He met an old man who made a long recital of history. The 
setting of The Dreme of Schir David Lyndesay ^ is also of some 
interest.' 

SUMMABY 

It should now be clear that most of the elements of the setting 
and most of the machinery of F. L. were decidedly conventional 
before the first half of the fifteenth century. The spring setting, 
with almost infinite repetition of details, is found in the earliest 
lyrics, in nearly all the poems of the Court of Love group,* occa- 
sionally in other allegorical poems,' in religious poems,' in chan- 
sons de geste and metrical romances,' in political poems,* and even 
in prose romances and treatises.' The description of springtime 

1 Poetical Works (E. E. T. S.), pp. 1 ff. 2 Ibid., pp. 263 ff. 

3 " The Justea of the Month of May " (Hazlitt, Popular Poetry, Vol. 11, pp. 209 ff.) , of the 
latter part of the rei^n of Henry VII, contains several passages BUgrgesting influence by .P*. L. 

• See Professor Neilson's dissertation, pastim. Harvard Studies, Vol. VI. 

5 As in Piers the PlowTnan, which begins on a May morning with a vision of a " f aire 
felde ful of folke" (B, 1. 17). See also Le chemin de vaillance, && analyzed in Romania, 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 584 ff. ; de Guileville's Pilerinage de la vie humaine, as translated by 
Lydgate (ed. Furitlvall, E. E. T. S., 1899-1904). 

*E. g., a macaronic French and Latin Hymn to the Virgin in Seliquim Antiques, 
ed. Wright and HalliweU, Vol. I, p. 200; Hoccleve's Minor Poems, ed. Furnivall (E.E.T. S., 
1892), Vol. I, p. 67; Lydgate's jScfmund, in Horstmann's Altenglische Legenden (Neue Folge, 
1881), p. 443, 11. 233 ff. 

'E. g., Aye d'Avignon, ed. Guessard and Meyer (Paris, 1861), 11. 2576-«l; The Bruce, 
ed. Skeat (S. T. S., 1894), beginning of Book V; the Sowdone of Babylone, ed. Hansknecht 
(E.E. T. S., 1881), 11.963 ff.; The Squyr of Low Degre, ed. Mead (Athenffinm Press, 1904), 
11. 27 ff., 43 ff., 57, etc. 

sSee Political Songs of England, ed. Wright (Camden Society, 1839), pp. 3, 63. 

9 See, for example, a passage quoted from Guerin de Montglave in Dunlop's History of 
Prose Fiction, ed. Wilson (Bohn Library, 1888), Vol. I, p. 311 ; Le livre desfaits de Boucicault 
(perhaps by Christine de Pisan), in Memoirs pour servir d Vhistorie de la France, Vol. II, 
p. 226 ; the Prologue to The Booh of the Knight of la Tour-Landry, ed. T. Wright (E. E. T. S., 
1868). Of course other examples could be found. I have made no exhaustive search in 
works of this kind. 
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phenomena in i''. i. most closely resembles passages in Chaucer 
and Lydgate.' The sleepless poet is a familiar figure in mediaeval 
literature.^ Because of his pretended ignorance of the cause of 
his sleeplessness in both F. L. and B. D.,^ indebtedness of the 
former to Chaucer seems extremely probable. Rising before 
dawn, or about dawn, and going into a pleasant meadow or grove 
or garden was clearly a common pleasure of poets. The most 
notable passages in this connection are in Machaut, Froissart, 
Deschamps, Chaucer, and Lydgate. The regularity of the grove 
in F. L. appears to have been suggested by either Lydgate's 
B. S., or Chaucer's B. D., with a line of indebtedness probably 
running back to R. R. One of the main objects of the poet's 
early rising is usually to hear the birds sing, especially the night- 
ingale. The most striking parallelism in this respect appears to 
be, as Professor Skeat points out, between F. L. and C. N.* The 
"path of litel brede," overgrown with grass and weeds,^ was found 
by other poets on other morning walks. In Machaut and Chartier 
the poet took this path aimlessly; yet here, as in so many other 
places, the closest resemblance is to Chaucer (B. D.), in the obser- 
vation that the path is "litel used." The "herber" to which the 
path leads is found almost everywhere. In French it is usually a 
"vergier;" in English the form is nearly always "herber." In 
Chaucer's L. G. W., Lydgate's C. B. and B. K., in F. L. and A. 
L. this arbor is said to be "benched;" in L. G. W., C. B., and 
F. L., "benched with turves" — a similarity in minute detail that 
indicates indebtedness of all the later poems to L. G. W. Usually 
the arbor or garden is inclosed by a hedge or a wall, and in a 
number of instances the poets represent themselves as in hiding. 
Attributing healing power to the odor of the eglantine of which 
the hedge is made is but one example of a very common device. 
The passage in F. L. on this subject seems most like passages in 

1 Owing to the namber of specific compariBous already suggested between passages in 
F. L. and in works analyzed above, I shall not usually make direct reference to previous 
pages of this chapter. 

2 See Neilson in Harvard Studies, Vol. VI, pp. 183, 185, 186, 190, 206, 216; Mott, The Sys- 
tem of Courtly Love, p. 33; besides the instances given in this chapter. 

3 Repeated also in The King's Quair. 

* Chaucerian and Other Pieces, note p. 530. 
'>F.L.,U.i3-i5. 
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Couvin's Fontaine (T Amours, Machaut's Dit du Vergier, and 
Chaucer's Franklin's Tale. 

After the poet reached his "vergier" or "herber," it was his 
usual custom to sit down beneath a bush or a tree, and there 
either fall asleep and dream, or see visions without the aid of 
sleep. Of such visions a company like our poet's "world of 
ladies" and "rout of men at arms'" was a very common feature. 
Often such a company is connected with the Court of Love con- 
vention.^ Sometimes there may be reference to stories of the 
singing and dancing of companies of fairies.^ But probably in 
many cases the vision was suggested by the fact that on May 
Day and other popular holidays such companies actually did 
gather to sing and dance and engage in sports of various kinds. 
The vogue of H. JR. seems to have been in part responsible for the 
commonness of such companies in later poetry; but on account of 
details as to the costumes,* the author of F. L. appears most 
likely to owe direct debts in this matter to Froissart's Paradys 
d'' Amours, Deschamp's Lay de Franchise, Christine de Pisan's 
Due des Vrais Amans, Chaucer's L. &. W., Grower's C. A., and 
Lydgate's R. S. 

On the whole, then, only one conclusion is possible: that what- 
ever merits of combination and expression F. L. may possess, its 
setting and machinery are a tissue of conventionalities owing 
most to Chaucer and his earlier imitators (a group to which our 
author belonged), and much — no doubt partly through Chaucer 
and perhaps Lydgate — to B. R. and the French works influenced 
by that poem. 

CHAPTER IV. GENEKAL CONCLUSION AS TO SOURCES 
Before endeavoring to decide, in the light of the foregoing 
evidence, what were the actual sources of F. L., it is desirable to 
examine briefly the suggestions previously made on this subject. 

1 F. L., 11. 137, 196. 

2 See Neilson's dissertation, Harvard Studies, Vol. VI, passim. 

3This theory as to the origin of the companies in F. L. was suggrested to me by Profes- 
sor Schofield, of Harvard. In view of the frequent occurrence of such companies, however, 
in poems containing: no clear reference to fairy lore, and in view, further, of the common 
mediaeval pageantry in connection with all sorts of celebrations, it seems improper to assume 
any conscious use of fairy lore on the part of the author of F. L. 

* Discussed especially in chap, ii above. 
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Many of these have been mentioned already and may be dismissed 
rather summarily. 

Dryden, in the Preface to Fables (1700), says F. L. is of 
Chaucer's own invention, "after the manner of the Provencals." 
The quoted phrase can apply only to the setting and spirit of the 
poem. I have found no close parallel to it in Provencal ; but in 
certain ways it is an outgrowth of the influence of the Provencal 
idea of courtly love upon the French poets of the north, who in 
turn influenced Chaucer in his earlier work. 

In Urry's edition of Chaucer (1721), the reference to the 
strife of the Flower and the Leaf in the Prologue to L. O. W. is 
first pointed out, and assumed to be a direct allusion to our poem. 
The indebtedness, however, was on the other side; L. O. W. is 
probably the most important direct source of F. L. 

Tyrwhitt's comments on F. L. are only incidental, in the 
Appendix to the Preface to his edition of C. T. (1775). He 
doubts the accuracy of Dryden's statement that our poem is "after 
the manner of the Provencals," and suggests that the worship of 
the daisy may have been inspired by Machaut's Dit de la Fleur de 
Lis et de la Marguerite or Froissart's Ditti6 de la Flour de la 
Margherite.^ Apparently, however, it is unnecessary to go 
farther than to Chaucer for suggestion of the part the daisy plays 
in F. L.; except in search of the "bargaret" sung by the follow- 
ers of the Flower,^ and of the reason for giving these followers so 
frivolous a character. Nevertheless it is not at all unlikely that 
both Machaut's and Froissart's poems on the daisy, as well as 
Deschamps' compliments to that flower, were known to our 
author, as they probably were to Chaucer.' 

In Warton's History of English Poetry (completed 1781) 
there is considerable comment on F. L., a large part of it in 
elaboration or criticism of Tyrwhitt. Thus in a footnote* Warton 
combats Tyrwhitt's assertion that Chaucer did not directly imi- 
tate the Provencal poets. F. L., he says, "is framed in the old 
allegorizing spirit of the Provencal writers, refined and disfigured 

I See chap, ii above, pp. 157, 158. ^F. L., 11. 348-50. 

3 See Professor Lowes' article previously referred to, p. 124, n. 1, above. 
* History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt (1871), Vol. II, p. 298. 
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by the fopperies of the French poets in the fourteenth century." 
Farther on he analyzes our poem with some care,' and refers to 
the panegyric on the daisy in L. G. W.; to Machaut's and Frois- 
sart's poems on the daisy; to Margaret of Navarre's collection 
of poems called Marguerites de la Marguerite des Princesses; 
and to the fact that "it was common in France to give the title 
of Marguerites to studied panegyrics and literary compositions of 
every kind both in prose and verse." Then he proceeds to the 
suggestion that the fancies of our poet "seem more immediately 
to have taken their rise from the Floral Games instituted in 
France in the year 1324, which filled the French poetry with 
images of this sort." Some description of these games follows. 
Later, in his discussion of Gower,'' Warton suggests that the tale 
of Kosiphele,' of which he quotes a large part, is imitative of F. 
L. For "farther proof that the Floure and Leafe preceded the 
Confessio Amantis" he cites the lines from Book VIII of the 
latter, referring to garlands — 

Some of the lef, some of the flour.'' 
One remaining reference to F. L. is in* relation to its influence 
upon Dunbar's Golden Targe.^ 

Clearly the new matter brought forth by Warton is not of 
great importance. His additions in relation to the cult of the 
daisy show only something of its vogue long after the date of our 
poem, for the verses of Margaret of Navarre were not collected 
till 1547. His paragraph about the Jeux Floraux is full of errors; 
for he seems to have thought the whole of France participated in 
these festivities, and thus greatly exaggerates their influence in 
the north. I have not found any reason for believing that F. L. 
was directly influenced by the Jeux Floraux.* Finally, Warton's 
comment on our author's relations with Gower must of course be 
reversed, for beyond reasonable doubt F. L. is later than C. A. 
Resemblances between parts of the two poems have, as I have 
shown,' been exaggerated. 

1 History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, Vol. Ill, pp. 8 fl. ^Ibid., pp. 29 ff. 

3C.A., Book IV, II. 1245 ff. See chap, ii above, pp. 166, 167. 

* See chap, i, above, p. 134. 

i History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, Vol. Ill, p. 209. 

6 See chap, i above, p. 139. 'Pp. 134, 135, 166, 167 above. 
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Godwin, in his Life of Chaucer (1801), analyzes F. L. at con- 
siderable length and praises it very highly, especially as it appears 
in Dryden's version, but adds very little as to sources. He com- 
bats the idea that the worship of the daisy came from Machaut or 
Froissart, on the ground that Chaucer himself had already origi- 
nated it in C. i., which he wrote in 1346! Since the best schol- 
ars are now convinced that this poem can hardly be earlier than 
1500, comment is unnecessary. Godwin thinks F. L. "has the 
air of a translation," and that the original author was a woman — - 
suggestions which are not intrinsically unreasonable, though 
entirely unproved. 

Todd, in his Illustrations of Oower and Chaucer (1810) , col- 
lects and elaborates the suggestions of his predecessors, but adds 
nothing of consequence. 

Sandras, the next important commentator,' pursues a very dif- 
ferent method. Practically all his suggestions are new, and most of 
them — although somewhat too dogmatically stated — are valuable. 
The introduction of F. L., he says, is indebted to Machaut's Dit 
du Vergier, from which he quotes most of the portion to be found 
on pp. 291-93 above. He also observes that in Machaut's Dit du 
Lyon there are trees of uniform height, planted at equal intervals, 
as in our poem. In nearly all the ditiSs of Machaut and Froissart 
he finds scenes analogous to that of the appearance of the com- 
pany of ladies of the Leaf led by Diana. To two of these scenes 
he makes reference: in Machaut's Dit du Vergier and in Froissart's 
Temple d^ Honour? His most important contribution, however, is 
mention of Deschamps' three ballades on the Orders of the Flower 
and the Leaf.' The text of these, with an invitation to write on 
the same subject, he believes Chaucer may have received from 
Philippa of Lancaster, to whom one of the ballades is addressed.' 
Finally Sandras suggests that the end of our poem recalls the 
Lai du Trot. 

His chief error — except, of course, in the matter of Chaucerian 
authorship — consists in assuming too much from resemblances of 

i^tudeaur Chaucer (Paris, 1859). 

2 An error for Paradys d' Amour, as noted above. 3 DiscuBSed in cbap. i above. 

* Professor Kittredge makes a similar enggestion in Modern Philology, Vol, I, pp. 5, 6, 
without noting Sandras' previous comment. 
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F. L. to single works. Machaut's Dit du Vergier unquestionably 
does resemble the English poem in its setting and part of its 
action; but so do Deschamps' Lay de Franchise and Froissart's 
Paradys d' Amour — to select only two of the most notable French 
examples. Hence it is impossible to say dogmatically that the 
highly conventional introduction of F. L. is from one particular 
source. The conclusions reached in chap, iii above show the 
inadequacy of all Sandras' comments except in relation to the 
ballades of Deschamps. Some of the works he mentions may 
have influenced our author, but they can not be singled out to the 
exclusion of others. The ballades of Deschamps, however, must 
have had influence in the writing of F. L. I have already said 
that it seems unnecessary to assume a knowledge of the Lai du 
TroV 

Ten Brink, in his Chaucer Studien (1870), presented the ear- 
liest comprehensive and adequate proof that F. L. was not by 
Chaucer,'' but added nothing in relation to sources. 

Professor C. F. McClumpha, in 1889,^ suggested that Des- 
champs' Lay de Franchise was a poetic model for F. L. Practi- 
cally all the resemblances pointed out with emphasis in his article 
are shown in the analysis of Deschamps' poem in chap, iii above, 
from which it should be clear that the Lay de Franchise is hardly 
more like F. L. than a number of other works.* To be sure, 
Deschamps' young men gathering flowers are clad in green; but 
I have pointed out several examples of like companies similarly 
clad. And even the description of the jousting, which is the 
most significant feature of Deschamps' poem in relation to F. L., 
seems hardly so important as a similar description in Christine de 
Pisan's Due des Vrais Amans, because of the specific contrast of 
white and green costumes in the latter. These errors are akin to 
those of Sandras — of a negative rather than a positive sort; but 
in his zeal to make out a good case Professor McClumpha falls 
into a positive blunder of interpretation, when he says that 
Deschamps "attaches a brief comparison of the flower and the 

1 End of chap, ii above. 2 Pp. 156 ff. 

» Modern Language Notes, Vol, IV, cols. 402 fl. 
* Most notably those first mentioned by Sandras. 
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leaf." He does do this in his ballades, but not in the Lay de 
Franchise. On the whole, it is quite impossible to agree that "the 
similarity of these two poems is so apparent that one must have 
suggested the other, if, indeed, a nearer relationship may not be 
assumed." The Lay de Franchise unquestionably belongs to a 
group of poems, any one or al) of which, either directly or through 
Chaucer and Lydgate, may have influenced our author; but we 
cannot say dogmatically that it or any other one of them, particu- 
larly, was the model for F. L} 

Professor Skeat, in his various comments on our poem, has 
made no important addition to our knowledge of its sources — has, 
in fact, ignored the most important suggestions previously made 
(by Sandras). He has, however, pointed out numerous similari- 
ties between passages of F. L. and of other English poems, espe- 
cially those of Chaucer. Such verbal resemblances as he men- 
tions usually indicate nothing but close imitation of Chaucer; 
the important resemblances in idea I have already discussed. 

It must be admitted that a majority of the works most likely 
to have influenced our author had been pointed out before this 
investigation was begun. Chaucer's and Deschamps' references 
to the Orders of the Flower and the Leaf were known ; but the 
latter had not been examined for specific resemblances to F. L. 
Discussion of Charles d'Orleans' ballades in this connection is 
new ; and most of the material in the latter part of chap, i and the 
whole of chap, ii is here put together for the first time. No ade- 
quate idea had been given of the conventionality of the setting 
and machinery of our poem, and therefore too much was assumed 
from resemblances between F. L. and two poems of Machaut and 
Deschamps. I have pointed out almost infinite repetition of 
nearly all the details of the setting, and several poems which, in 
their combination of many such details, seem as likely to have 
influenced our author as Machaut's Dii du Vergier or Deschamps' 
Lay de Franchise. Among these are JR. JR., the fundamental 
importance of which in this connection had not been recognized; 
Froissart's Paradys d' Amour; and poems by Christine de Pisan 

lAs an illustration of the sort of misrepresentation to which such study of sources 
leads, it is interesting to note that Mr. G-osse. in his Short History of English Literature 
(1898), says F. L. "begins as a translation of Machault's Dit du Vergier." 
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and Lydgate (primary indebtedness to Chaucer being, of course, 
taken for granted). The especially interesting material from 
Lydgate's R. S. is new, as that work was not generally accessible 
until after this study was begun. 

The conclusion as to sources must be that F. L. is decidedly 
an eclectic composition. Beyond doubt the author's first model 
was Chaucer; especially in the Prologue to L. O. W., but also at 
least in C. T., B. D., and P. F. Next in importance is Lydgate, 
whose R. S., especially, presents more different points of resem- 
blance to F. L., in both diction and idea, than any other one pro- 
duction I have examined. Gower's C. A. and later poems of the 
Chaucerian school, notably C. N., our author probably knew. 
As to direct French influence there is more uncertainty, since 
most of the features that were French in origin had been fairly 
well domesticated in England before F. L. was written. Thus 
the setting and the main action of the poem are paralleled in both 
Chaucer and Lydgate, and the most influential French allegories 
in which similar setting and action are found had been translated 
into English. It seems practically certain, however, that our 
author knew Deschamps' ballades on the Orders of the Flower 
and the Leaf, and extremely probable that he knew other poems 
by Deschamps, as well as by Machaut, Froissart, and Christine de 
Pisan. And behind all other French influence, directly or indi- 
rectly, is R. R., which the author of F. L. must have known in 
the version attributed to Chaucer, and perhaps in the original. 

George L. Mabsh 
University op Chicago 
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